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But without faith it is impossible to please him: for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is and that he is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him. Heb. 11:6. 


Let Us Go On. So Griffith Thomas entitles his 
commentary on the book of Hebrews. Here we find 
some inspired author endeavoring to challenge people 
who ate not as stable in their Christian life as they 
should be. Like a plant which has broken through the 
shell of earth to blossom into maturity only to face a 
drought and possible death, so those to whom this letter 
is addressed are on the verge of spiritual failure. These 
Hebrews are withering in their faith and face a possible 
apostasy. In chapter eleven the author seeks to stimulate 
them with the doctrine of heroic faith. 

Faith is a prominent word in the New Testament. 
Actually it is a new word for it is used only twice in 
the Old Testament. And as a child who has learned 
some new word only to use it repeatedly, so the writers 
in the New Dispensation have discovered a new word, 
have embraced a more joyful concept, have received a 
clearer revelation, and so preach a brighter doctrine. 
Paul teaches us much about faith. He reminds us that 
faith is the instrumental cause of salvation. He informs 
us that it is a channel through which God’s redemptive 
gtace reaches and imputes to the believing sinner the 
merits of Christ’s saving work. Now the doctrine of 
faith as we have it in the Book of Hebrews is not the 
truth of saving faith. That is assumed. But the writer 
of this sacred book was inspired by God to display to 
the world another aspect in the doctrine of faith. For 
here we are led to understand that faith is a heroic 
power which stimulates the soul of man with mystical 
energy to live victoriously. As an unexpected gust of 
wind rushes under the weaty wings of a bird in some 
nonchalant moment of a long flight, and lifts the tired 
creature into higher altitudes from whence it can soar 
in comfort, so faith gives that spiritual lift to tempted 
souls and prompts them to sing, “Let us go on.” Ob- 
serve the words of the text, “But without faith it is 
impossible to please him: for he that cometh to God 
must believe that he is and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” As we study this subject it 
becomes apparent that faith is the foundation of the 
God-approved life. 

I 

Consider the nature of faith. This classic chapter 
begins with a most revealing definition of faith. We 
are told that ‘Faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
a conviction of things not seen” (RSV). Faith by its 
very nature is a conviction of things not seen. This is 
illustrated as experiences are cited from the lives of 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and Moses. They be- 


lieved though they did not see. They had such a firm 
confidence in the reality of the invisible, yet they had 
never seen the object of their faith. They were assured 
of the existence of God. Though he had never been 
focused in their eyes, yet through the bifocal of faith he 
was clearly reflected in their minds. 


Faith is the conviction that ‘‘there’s more to life than 
meets the eye.” It is the conviction of the reality of the 
invisible. It is the positive conviction that at the root 
of the tree, at the bud of the flower, at the source of the 
rainbow, above the floating clouds, beyond the minds 
of men, there is unseen Life and invisible Power. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning illustrated the nature of 
faith when she wrote ‘“Earth’s crammed with Heaven 
and every common bush afire with God, but only he 
who sees takes off his shoes; the rest sit round and 
pluck blackberries.” 


A boy was taken by his father on a camping trip in 
the Adirondacks. They hired a guide, left the beaten 
trials, and spent the week in the heart of the woods. The 
child was greatly impressed by the guide’s ability to see 
all sorts of things invisible to the ordinary eye. One 
day after the guide had been pointing out some of the 
hidden secrets of nature, the lad asked with an awed 
voice, ‘‘Mister, can you see God?” The old gentleman 
replied, ‘My boy, it’s getting so I can hardly see any- 
thing else when I am out in the woods.” That is the 
nature of faith—-a conviction of things not seen. 


When the telescope no longer reveals matter but 
only foggy space, when the finite mind is humbled with 
an inevitable paradox, when the human senses cease to 
respond, then in that eternal moment faith takes over. 


The nature of faith also constitutes an assurance of 
things hoped for. Faith always maintains a hope for the 
future. Faith always looks ahead. Notice how faith op- 
erates in the lives of men in various stages of life. The 
college student in his faith looks forward to graduation, 
the seminary student to his first charge, the retiring pro- 
fessor to final achievements, the aged man, as did Abra- 
ham, to ‘‘a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

And this is always a forward look of optimism. 
Faith is never pessimistic; it is always an eager expecta- 
tion. There is the assurance that after rain there will 
be sunshine, after night day, after failure another op- 
portunity, after sin forgiveness. Remove this hope and 
there can be no faith. Eliminate this hope and there will 
be no thrilling future. Then you will have to agree with 
Matthew Arnold that ‘Our lives are one long funeral, 
men dig graves with bitter hopes; and all mazed with 
doubts and sick with fears count the hours.” Remove 
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this assurance of things hoped for and suddenly life 
loses all meaning and you will have to take your stand 
with Shakespeare and confess that “Life is as a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” 

By the words of the Heidelberg catechism we are re- 
minded that faith is a firm conviction. It is full assur- 
ance. It is trust. In the realm of faith there is no room 
for such words as “‘maybe,” or “I think so.” Faith is no 
shallow imagination, no feeble guess, no doubtful con- 
jecture. It is a firm trust in the “soul’s invincible sur- 
mise.” Job had it when he said, “I know that my re- 
deemer liveth.”” Paul had it when he exposed the nature 
of his faith in the words, “I am persuaded.” 


In one of his letters Chesterton said that, ‘“The world 
is prancing with belief.” But today there are the test 
tubes, the microscopes, the physics laboratories, black- 
boards with crawling figures. The man in white is the 
sacred cow of an unbelieving generation. And the 
world is proud of its knowledge. It is conceited as it 
mistakes materialism for a sign of intelligence, and un- 
belief for the mark of wisdom. Perhaps George Santa- 
yana was speaking to himself when he wrote: | 

“O world thou choosest not the better part! 

It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the ——- but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine.” 


II 


Such a faith must have an object. Faith always pre- 
supposes an object. There is a natural faith which forms 
the very basis for life. But the object of humanity’s 
faith varies. Friends, government, and natural laws are 
the objects of the faith of many people. But place your 
friend as the sole object of your faith and you will be 
discouraged when in some lonely moment separation 
comes. Place your faith in government and your hope 


will be shattered by the constant change. Place your 
faith in natural laws and you will be left without the 
warmth of personal interest. Put all your faith in your. 
self and you will be disappointed ; the human will never 
keep pace with the human ideal. The only satisfying 
object for your faith is God. 


The object of our faith must be an unchanging 
power, a personal friend, the living God. The object of 
the Christian’s faith is God who is nearer than breath- 
ing and closer than hands or feet. He is alive. He is 
constantly directing the circumstances of the world, al- 
ways interrupting the activity of the individual. It 
would be impossible to put faith in a God who does not 
exist. It would be hopeless to place trust in a power 
that is not sovereign. It would be futile to display con- 
fidence in a supreme being who is impersonal. But God 
lives: earth and heaven pulsate with his energy. And 
God controls: space and matter are balanced in his 
sway. And God directs: men and angels move in his 
will. And God speaks: sinners and saints may hear his 
voice. And God hears: all who believe may talk to him. 

The object of our faith is a good God. He is a te- 
warder of them that diligently seek him. Calvin says 
tat faith is an assurance of the goodness of God. There 
could be no faith or hope or trust or confidence in God 
if he were not good. Suppose God was some mad 
tyrant. There would be fear instead of faith, hatred in- 
stead of love, despair instead of hope. 


Certainly Jesus revealed the goodness of God. In his 
short ministry on earth he proved the fact that God 
rewards those who diligently seek him. No one ever 
honestly sought Christ in vain. His whole life was spent 
in reclaiming lost souls, regenerating misdirected wills, 
and reorganizing confused lives. Many people sought 
him. Observe what he did for them. He gave sight to 
a poor blind beggar, strength to a withered hand, sanity 
to a devil-possessed soul, meaning to a fisherman’s life, 
devotion to a warm hearted mother, pride to a peasant 
father, and redemption to a multitude of sin-sick souls. 
Consider the ministry of Jesus and know that God is 
good! 

Then Christ must be the object of our faith. For God 
is in Christ, and God rewards through Christ. That is 
why the writer of this letter to the Hebrews exalts Christ 
as our High Priest, the unchanging God, the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever. This holy epistle begins with 
the words, “God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son.” And when Christ is the object of our faith we 
realize that our faith is not in vain. Filled with his 
spirit, we will seek God; thrilled with his love, we will 
know that God rewards sincere devotion; stilled with 
his presence, we will have the conviction of things not 
seen; crucified with him, we will live in the assurance 
of things hoped for. 

It is important that the object of our faith should be 
the living God, the holy Christ, and the beautiful 
Savior, for the object of our faith determines the prin- 
ciple by which we live. Place your faith in vain luxu- 
ries of life and you will live for the satisfaction of your 
own self. Then prepare for an eternity of futility. But 
place your faith in God and you will sincerely live to 
glorify him. Then be assured that you will sail securely 
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in a ship which is piloted by him who can calm the 
waves, and direct you safely to the other shore. A fa- 
miliar story is in order here. The ship was tossed in the 
fury of a wild storm. All the passengers were wild with 
fear ng © for a little fellow. When asked why he was 
so calm, he replied, “Why, I’m not afraid, my father is 
the pilot.’” Put your faith in the only satisfying object 
and live in the prayer of the poet: 

Jesus, Savior, pilot me 

Over life’s tempestuous sea; 

Unknown waves before me roll, 

Hiding rocks and treacherous shoal ; 

Chart and compass come from thee, 

Jesus, Savior, pilot me. 


Ill 


Faith is ve oer The importance of faith can 
be measured by all worthwhile progress. Faith drove 
Columbus to America, Franklin to electricity, Madame 
Curie to radium, Oppenheimer to nuclear 2 saps Faith 
is the principle on which life hinges. Take away faith 
and man becomes a dull animal in a barbaric struggle 
for existence. Without faith man the thinker loses all 
vision, man the worker loses all ambition, man the suf- 
ferer loses all comfort, man the warrior loses all cour- 
age, and man the lover becomes a cynic. 


Christian faith is so very important. Determine its 
worth by imagining what the world would be like with- 
out it. Remove this faith and you will have to strip the 
art galleries of their most prized possessions, the concert 
halls of their greatest compositions, the libraries of 
thousands of volumes. Remove this faith and you will 
have to close nearly two hundred thousand churches in 
America. Take away faith and you remove all that is 
good and beautiful and leave the world a veritable hell! 


And Christian faith is so important to you personally. 
Our text makes it quite plain: “Without faith it is im- 
possible to please God.” Without faith we can not live 
a God-approved life. To please good men is a natural 
impulse; to please all men is noble idealism; but to 
please God is the divine ambition of life. Truly this is 
the highest motive for victorious living. 


It is perfectly natural that God is never pleased with- 
out faith. For we are never pleased, never in com- 
munion or fellowship with anyone who does not trust us. 
Friendship is only blessed with goodwill when there is 
faith. It is so in all the relations of life. A husband 
loves his wife not merely because she mends his cloth- 


ing, cooks his meals, sympathizes with him in his lonely 
moments, or listens to his secret boasting; but he loves 
her because she has faith in him and trusts him in every 


hour. 


Be assured, too, that we can never be truly happy un- 


_ til we know that we are pleasing God. Life is always 


flooded with a sense of despondency until we feel that 
we are pleasing someone. Think of the significant mo- 
ments in your life. When were you really thrilled? 
When you pleased someone, saw the smile of satisfac- 
tion on the face of your mother, felt the warm hand- 
shake of appreciation from your father, thrilled to your 
brother’s response of joy over your deeds; in those im- 
mortal moments you were happy! And the moments of 
your life which remain as sore spots in your memory are 
those times when your mother held back tears of dis- 
appointment, when your father’s silence spoke an obvi- 
ous displeasure, when a friend seemed to ignore you, 
almost with a spirit of contempt, because of something 
you had said or done, or failed to do or say. Life’s sub- 
lime happiness comes only in that experience which lets 
us know that God is pleased with our lives. 

The vibrant life is so because of faith. Faith gives 
purpose to life; we live to please God. Faith gives power 
to life; there is the conviction that you and God are 
working together. Faith gives comfort in life; it assures 
us that God is compassionately concerned for our wel- 
fare. Faith gives courage to life; we know that God is 
in control. 

Then life can be powerful! But a powerful dynamo 
needs to have a solid foundation. The large dynamos 
which generate the power which keeps our country going 
are set on solid concrete. A life which has God’s ap- 
proval is a dynamo of tremendous power and it needs a 
solid foundation. Honestly, faith is the only foundation 
for the God-approved life. 

Ate we getting the most out of life? Is life throb- 
bing with ambition, surging with energy, exciting with 
meaning, with every day a new and glorious adventure 
into the unknown? It will be if we take the venture of 
faith and live to please God. 

Some little fellow said that faith is “grasping God 
with the heart.” That is what we must do. There is a 
hand stretched out to you, a hand with a wound in the 
palm of it. With all your heart grasp it, cling to it, 
and never let it go! For without faith it is impossible 
to please God! 


A Christian Approach to the Labor Problem 


EGBERT LUBBERS 


Christians in our time are having increasing difficulty 
in making clear-cut distinctions and definite decisions in 
their personal lives. While it is true that the spirit is 
willing and that the flesh is weak, the average Christian’s 
problem is not so much weakness of flesh as lack of 
understanding. Most Christians are weak enough in their 
purpose to be Christians, but added to their weakness is 
confusion and doubt about what is right and what ought 
to be the goal of their strivings. Perhaps at no point is 
this challenge more baffling than in the Christian’s eco- 


nomic entanglements. Here, too, Christians “wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places” (Eph. 6:12 
A.V.). The economic problem closest to most Christians 
and their leaders centers about the functions, rights, and 
obligations of labor as a factor of production and about 
the personal decisions that ought to come from the right 
view of these functions, rights, and obligations. The 
issue may be stated more bluntly: how must a saved 
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man behave in the complications of his job and toward 
what goals should he work in conjunction with his 
fellow workmen? If management were conscientiously 
concerned about Christianizing its personnel relations, 


what objectives ought to be considered? Can the govern-' 


ment be Christian in this too? 
I 


Economists in their analysis take people as they are: 
selfish, materialistic, competitive. It has never occurred 
to them that human beings are naturally goodhearted 
and noble. Further, the classical thinker in the field in- 
sists that the most effective environment in which to 
harness this selfishness is to leave a man free to deter- 
mine and to achieve his personal interests in any way 
he likes. In this situation men will compete with each 
other to obtain the most of what there is to obtain. The 
function of government is to create conditions favorable 
to this freedom and consistent with its exercise by in- 
dividuals. Now, to be sure, economic freedom may be 
abused, but the government will seek to deal with abuses 
as they arise so as to restore a balance of conditions 
which will allow as much freedom of economic action 
as possible. As our economy becomes more intricate, the 
abuses become more elusive and the need for govern- 
ment action more imperative. The government, however, 
limits its activity to establishing and enforcing the rules 
of the game; it does not po the game. Long ago Adam 
Smith pointed out that if each person is allowed to pur- 
sue his own economic interest, he will at the same time 
under this incentive of personal gain produce a max- 
imum benefit for his community and nation. The goal 
of such an economy is the production and distribution of 
more and better goods ne | services. ' The individual or 
corporation which fails to meet the public’s expectations 
in goods or services will sooner or later be eliminated. 
Workers, too, are compelled to compete for jobs; each 
of them endeavors to market his skill or his brawn to 
the best personal advantage. 


Now there are Christian thinkers who dispute the 
rightness and effectiveness of these generalizations. To 
such, an economy of this sort is little else but organized 
selfishness. Theologians have another more ugly word 
for it: sin. A Christian economy is one in which people 
would be interested in giving, not getting; they would 
cooperate, not compete ; they would promote their neigh- 
bor’s gain, not their own. An economy which operates 
from a base of these principles would be moving in the 
right direction. These implications seem inescapable, but 
their practice is another matter. The equally inescapable 
facts are that the vast majority of people anywhere are 
either not Christian or not Christian enough, and fur- 
ther that coercion on a large scale will have to be in- 
troduced to compel men to cooperate in a so-called non- 
competitive economy. The mediaeval Church under- 
girded a feudal economy with the inquisition. There is 
no essentially moral reason why Christians cannot live 
unselfishly in a competitive economy since they are free 
to do so if they wish. Most Christians are simply not 
up to that level of Christian grace. 


The Christian thinker in the field of economics is 
sorely tempted to outline the principles of a Christian 
economy. There is no such economy. Any system of 
such principles would be out of this world. Any econ- 


omy, or for that matter polity, which consists exclusively 
of honest-to-goodness Christians would be Christian ir- 
respective of its basic principles. There are not enough 
Christians to man such a society. We shall have to be 
content with describing the kind of economic situation 
in which it is most easily possible to be Christian and in 
which there is some likelihood of making some social 
progress toward Christian ideals for the whole com. 
munity and nation. This is not a compromise with the 
devil. It is merely a recognition that the best of men 
are sinners and that any economy must reckon with this 
defect. 


The foremost characteristic of a successful economic 
Situation in which Christians can find it possible to prac- 
tice their faith is freedom. It is an indispensable assump- 
tion of the moral life, and it is a basic condition for both 
personal and social progress. If men are not free to 
strike or not to strike, to buy or not to buy, to establish 
a business enterprise or to cease operating a business, 
there is no possibility of a personal decision. Without 
the power of personal decisions the moral life is stag- 
nant. When it is impossible to be dishonest, it is not 
virtuous to be honest. The human being needs some 
moral elbow room in order to exercise his responsibility. 
He also needs the elbow room in order to experiment 
with better devices and improved types of organization. 
A totalitarian economy has never demonstrated much 
real originality; such regimes copy well, but do not 
easily create. Naturally the individual or organization 
which operates in an environment of freedom may move 
in either of two directions both morally and economic- 
ally: toward success or toward failure. Economic suc- 
cess pays off handsomely in this kind of society; moral 
success, i.e., more and better decisions in terms of higher 
and nobler ideals, generates real happiness. On the 
other hand, economic failure is quickly penalized by 
personal loss, and moral digressions — however small 
and little publicized — are habit-forming and lead to 
character deterioration. An economic situation in which 
freedom prevails is both an opportunity and a challenge; 
it is not easily manipulated or controlled because such 
a society consists of millions of human beings who are 
little centers from which countless decisions flow daily 
into the stream of our western way of life. These are 
days when the accent is not on freedom but on control. 
It is easy to forget that control costs something, casts 
a great deal in the way of economic progress and moral 
opportunity. 

A second prerequisite for an economy in which it is 
possible to be Christian is that she ideal of service must 
be equally yoked with personal gain. Something for 
nothing on a large scale, or security without requiring 
a personal contribution is fatal to a free society. The 
idea that corporations and unions can flout with im- 
punity the public welfare is illusory. Some union leaders 
need to learn the lesson which management long ago 
was taught that the public through its government will 
clip the feathers of the bird that struts its power at the 
expense of the rest of society. Profits are only one side 
to the measurement of business success; the other side 
must be méasured in terms of production records and of 
services remdered. Many corporations are publishing 
elaborate annual reports which follow precisely this 
very procedure. 2 Some of the most successful unions 
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have had strike-free records for many years because their 
leadership and ranks have cooperated with management 
in economizing and improving the production of goods 
and services. ? Large retail establishments like the mail- 
order houses have built their success on a satisfaction 

ranteed basis. Public relations as an arm of business 
has developed rapidly in recent years. It is an axiom of 
men in that field that the best public relations consist 
of satisfied customers. An economic order in which he 
who earns must first serve is putting the horse in front 
of the cart where it belongs. 


A third feature of a desirable economic situation from 
the Christian point of view is that the benefits of pro- 
duction—goods and services—shall be widely distributed. 
This means that industries will find various methods of 
sharing with wage earners their prosperity either in the 
form of increasing wages or by means of some profit- 
sharing plan. Further, this also obligates industries to 
work toward lower prices and better products although 
the former is not particularly popular with management. 
A wide distribution of goods and services also implies 
a minimum social security program. This minimum 
ought to be a veritable minimum and not two chickens 
in every pot and a car in every garage. Individuals need 
the experience of contributing to their own security pro- 
gram and of building their own future without depend- 
ing at every turn of the road on some outside organiza- 
tion or on the government. It is Christian for men to 
bear each other’s burdens; it is also Christian for men 
to bear their own burdens (Gal. 6:2, 5). A society in 
which elementary needs are guaranteed in an environ- 
ment of abundance is certainly meeting Christian stand- 
atds. A society which allows men to become parasites 
is equally certainly less than Christian. St. Paul met the 
dificult Thessalonian situation in which some Christians 
had decided to quit their jobs with the dictum: “If any 
will not work, neither let him eat” (II Thess. 3:10 
R.V.). 


A fourth condition of an adequate economic situation 
from the Christian point of view is that men will com- 
pete to provide the finest possible service or the best 
possible product for the consuming public. At first 
sight this looks like a Christian justification for what 
has often been termed the worst evil of capitalism: com- 
petition. Nevertheless, a closer examination of competi- 
tion reveals that it is inevitably the law of life and also 
that as such it can be utilized for either good or bad 
ends. To say that competition is bad because men com- 
pete viciously is like saying that automobiles are evil 
because some people commit adultery in them. What- 
ever the declaration of independence may declare about 
men being created equal, it is a common observation that 
they are not equally endowed with intelligence, initia- 
tive, and at ae More than this, they are not born 
to equal opportunity since some infants are nurtured by 
foolish parents and others by not so foolish parents. 
Inequalities in training tend to be cumulative despite 
American educators’ best intentions. Each man and 


woman in pursuit of the good life ought to strive to 
his utmost to make his best contribution to the life and 
work of the community. When two or more persons 
are striving to perform a service or to produce a product 
to the best of their unequal abilities and when one or 


several of these do perform or produce better than an- 
other or the others, there is competition. Competition 
may be right or wrong depending on its method and its 
ends. The best economy as far as Christians are con- 
cerned is one in which men and women are continuously 
competing to offer the finest service to whoever employs 
them or to the public. That the best service or product 
receives the greatest reward is only natural. The parable 
of the talents was told by Jesus with obvious approval. 
That people often strive solely for the reward without 
being concerned whether they are offering an adequate 
service or not is, alas, true, but this is just another evi- 
dence of how thoroughly wicked men are and not in any 
sense an indictment of competition. 


A final characteristic of a desirable economy in which 
Christians can feel at home is that the social order shall 
be flexible enough to tolerate human weakness without 
on the one hand disintegrating and on the other hand 
bringing about widespread coercion. This is merely an- 
other way of saying that economic ideals must apply to 
human beings who are more likely to sin than to be 
good. Economists like Hayek+ and von Mises con- 
cluded from their observation of European economies 
that increasing socialization inevitably requires further 
coercion. Others, however, feel that intelligent economic 
planning is needed to meet the exceedingly difficult 
problems of a very complex and intricate economy, that 
not to plan is socially suicidal because our whole social 
order will disintegrate without careful guidance. These 
are the extremes that must be avoided. How to preserve 
flexibility in an economic system which is moving toward 
greater state control is a two hundred twenty billion 
dollar question. The professional economist finds 
the key to this problem in the maintenance of a 
free market where the decisions of millions of 
buyers and sellers are registered. It is quite all right 
for the government to enter a free market so as to 
influence it — but it must not dominate the mar- 
ket; it must not set prices according to its bookkeeping 
or by fiat. The government must not establish monopo- 
lies which control cost-price relationships nor ought it 
to tolerate private monopolies that similarly affect the 
market. When the government controls the market be- 
cause it is the sole supplier of goods, there is bound to 
result a rigidity which requires coercion or inefficient 
decisions by government managers who cannot accurately 
predict demand by free buyers. This may bring about a 
reduction in the variety of goods available or the cost of 
continued bad decisions will enter the governmentally 
established price in the form of increases. A decreasing 
standard of living occurs together with increasing taxes 
to meet the deficits of government industries. Any 
government is in a strategic though not dominant posi- 
tion to affect both supply and demand in a free market 
by its taxing power and its monetary policy. Further, 
it can head off the unfair and rapacious methods or goals 
of our economic sinners by changing or amending the 
rules of the economic game and by enforcing impartially 
those rules which are already on the books. Finally, 
government by virtue of its sovereignty can command 
and collect information which, when statistically com- 
piled and carefully interpreted, should be very helpful 
in guiding and setting the over-all pattern for a develop- 
ing economy like that of the United States. 
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II 

The intention of this paper is to apply these principles 
to the present labor situation. 

In a competitive economy where assembly line ge 
duction prevails to a considerable extent, the individual 
workman faces discouraging odds. He need usually 
possess no special skill for the adequate performance of 
his job. Any one can learn to do this work in a few 
hours or a day since five hundred repetitions of the same 
operation within the short period of eight hours are 
enough for any normal person to fit into the production 
routine. That workman is as replaceable as his tools or 
as the part which he produces. There is, thus, no limit- 
ing factor to the competitiveness for his job except the 
number of people in his geographical area who are 
available as labor supply. When a job requires the op- 
eration of a highly trained specialist, competition for 
best performance is limited to the number of people in 
any area who are skilled in that type of work. A second 
disadvantage with which the individual laborer must 
cope is his own lack of bargaining skill in dealing with 
an employer. The workman does not know the current 
situation in the labor market; he is not able to analyze 
a company’s financial ability to pay wages or to improve 
conditions; he is not acquainted with the cost-price 
problems of the product which he helps the company 
to manufacture; and he is not sharp in discussing job 
potentialities with a more experienced and usually better 
educated employing official. Finally, the worker is in 
a position of complete dependence; he owns little or 
no capital, has no voice in controlling production, and 
possesses few personal financial resources to make it 
possible for him to refuse even temporarily a particular 
job possibility. All of this adds up to one conclusion: 
the individual worker has no power over his job. 

When individuals feel helpless in a social, economic, 
or political situation, they are likely to combine in 
groups to achieve their ends. Among laborers this ten- 
dency has resulted in the formation of unions. The 
labor union is simply a device whereby laborers can 
exert some measure of control over their jobs. It acts 
precisely as a monopoly in business; it seeks to control 
the price of what it sells: labor; it does this by limiting 
or eliminating competition for jobs, i.e., by controlling 
supply. When an employer refuses to pay the price— 
wages—for his labor, the union withdraws its supply of 
labor from the market and engages in coercive methods 
to prevent other laborers from competing for these same 
jobs. Further, unions hire economists to help their lead- 
ership understand the economic problems surrounding 
the companies with whom they are concerned, and the 
heads of unions are skilled in dealing with employers 
so as to conclude the best possible bargain. During the 
last seventeen years unions have flourished under a sym- 
pathetic government until at the present time they have 
become large enough and therefore Eadie enough to 
coerce whole industries, to disregard the public, and to 
influence government policy at the expense of the na- 
tion as a whole. The rapid growth of unions and their 
recent achievement of economic power are reflected in 
the lack of discipline among members and in the im- 
mature use of their privileges and position. 


There are three major groups involved in any indus- 
trial situation. These are the workers and their unions, 


the management and its industry, and the public and its 
government. If there is to be industrial peace and eco- 
nomic progress, these functional groups must harmonize 
their attitudes and operations. The application of the 
principles heretofore cited as the basis for an economy in 
which it is possible to be Christian should prove helpful 
in attaining this harmony. 


First, the worker and his union. Christian workers 
who are members of unions ought to be active in their 
local’s affairs so as to make their influence count. To sit 
on the sidelines while officers are being elected and 
policies formulated is fatal. While a Christian’s influ- 
ence may be ever so slight, the cumulative effect of sev- 
eral of them may be considerable, especiaily if Christians 
in a local can pool their efforts and their ideas. The 
function of the saints in a labor union is to modify the 
extreme selfishness of the unredeemed sinners so as to 
lessen conflict and to engender good feeling and a rea- 
sonable frame of mind among the rank and file. This 
Christian offensive by the redeemed needs to move in 
three directions. First, the principle of linking service 
to reward can be A agi by insisting that the union 
must cooperate to make effective all reasonable methods 
to cut costs by raising productivity, thus paving the way 
for the wage increases which are demanded. Further, 
this increasing productivity should be shared with the 
public in the form of lower prices for the product and 
with the owners by an increased profit. The emphasis, 
thus, is first of all on increased service by employees. 
The results of this increased service accrue to the three 
groups which have a stake in our industrial economy. 
Christians by propaganda, personal influence, and union 
votes can make their contribution to the present indus- 
trial situation. Prosperity is indivisible, “ any effort to 
monopolize it is doomed to fail. Where cooperation does 
not achieve mutual prosperity, conflicting pressures by 
politicizing groups will take over. 


The second prong of the Christian offensive within 
the labor union is that Christians shall attempt to in- 
fluence both employers and employees to attain an atti- 
tude of partnership in the industrial enterprise. A sound 
profit-sharing scheme can be very helpful in promoting 
this. The strike is uneconomical for both workers and 
management. More than that, in a well organized in- 
dustry it is an unnecessary evil, and like war it results 
from the conflicts of selfish interests. A Christian en- 
gages in a strike as he does in a wat—with deep misgiv- 
ings and with a sense of sharing the bad consequences 
of a social situation in which evil and goodness are in- 
separably intertwined. There are industries where labor 
peace has prevailed for decades simply because workers 
and owners have arrived at this mutual sense of partner- 
ship. Such centers of industrial peace make government 
coercion unnecessary and help to keep the labor market 
relatively free—a basic principle in an economic system 
in which it is possible to be Christian. 


A third aspect of the Christian offensive in labor ts 
that Christian workcrs should strive to promote under 
union sponsorship a program of adult education in which 
workers can broaden their economic horizons, improve 
themselves for better service to their companies, and 
prepare themselves for more responsible and _higher- 
paying jobs. This will create a healthy competition 
among workers for advancement on the basis of im- 
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roved service. Union leadership must be induced to 
rid itself of the self-defeating strategy whereby increased 
wages and benefits can interminably be exacted without 
giving in return better service and without promoting a 
more smoothly working industrial organization within 
the plant. The alternative is a wage-price spiral in which 
the increased cost is passed to consumers, most of whom 
are themselves aan In this instance as in all 
others, the Christian approach is economically sound. 


The second group which functions in the industrial 
economy is management. By and large the managers 
operate their businesses by the yardstick of profits. La- 
bor is a cost, and as a cost must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Management is torn between two forces: the 
need for lower prices to market increasing production 
and the demand of labor for higher wages. The only 
effective methods to meet both requirements at the same 
time is to improve production to the point where costs 
can be lowered despite reasonable wage increases. One 
of the many successful approaches to lowering costs is 
a first rate personnel policy toward employees. A Chris- 
tian employer or personnel manager will want to main- 
tain the kind of supervision in his plant that will give 
each employee a sense of personal importance in the 
productive process. He will seek to share the prosperity 
of the business with employees by some kind of profit- 
sharing plan. This together with a sound basic wage 
structure will go far toward enlisting — interest 
in cutting costs, and further will help to distribute more 
widely the benefits of our immense productive capacity. 
There is abroad the notion that profits can be tapped 
indefinitely as a source of revenue for the government. 
Sometimes a feeling persists among well-meaning Chris- 
tian leaders that profits are sinister, really wicked. There 
are several answers to such allegations. First, they are 
necessary in an economy in which a considerable degree 
of freedom prevails. And freedom is a basic condition 
for the practice of Christian living. Any type of econ- 
omy needs a stimulus to keep the wheels turning and to 
insure rapid progress. In a totalitarian economy this is 
provided by government planning and reinforced by 
coercion. In a free economy the stimulus is supplied by 
individual initiative and inspired by the possibility of 
profit. It may be desirable, to be sure, to establish the 
tules of the economic game so that profits cannot be 
excessive, although they are not likely to be high where 
competition is considerable. A relatively free economy 
cannot be maintained in the long run if profits are to a 
large extent confiscated. In a perfect world men might 
Operate business without profit. A desirable economy 
from the Christian point of view, it must be remem- 
bered, is sufficiently elastic to survive the onslaughts of 
sinners. The profit motive is one of several factors that 
helps to maintain this elasticity. Hence, the conclusion 
is warranted that wage increases cannot be granted con- 
tinuously at the expense of profits without encroaching 
on the stimulus which helps to keep the American 
economy free. 


The third group which has a stake in the industrial 
situation is the government. Now the government differs 
from the other two groups in that it is sovereign. The 
two characteristics of sovereignty—independence and 
police power—make possible its unique functions in 
an economy. Government establishes and enforces 


the rules under which the economy operates. One 
of its foremost prerogatives is to hold both man- 
agement and labor unions responsible for their be- 
havior. At this point there is a present weakness 
that needs to be remedied. Businesses, individual, 
nattnership, or corporative, are liable in court or failure 
to meet their obligations and promises; labor unions are 
not in most instances. As a result trade agreements or 
labor contracts signed by union representatives are not 
generally enforced by the courts according to the rules of 
contract. It is unlikely, probably impossible, for business 
owners or managers to collect damages for inroads made 
on production by wildcat strikes. Government needs to 
require unions to incorporate, to become responsible for 
the discipline of their own memberships, and to become 
pals 3 accountable. Freedom without responsibility 
deteriorates into chaos. 


One feature of present union strategy which almost 
paralyzes the economy is the industry-wide strike. This 
is directly related to the labor union as a monopoly. It 
is now possible for a nation-wide union to conduct a 
strike simultaneously in every plant and against every 
company which produces a given product or provides a 
given service. Thus, the steelworkers can idle all steel 
plants everywhere in the United States, and the railway 
unions can disrupt commctce throughout the country. 
This diminishes the elasticity of the economy. There is 
no restraint upon human selfishness. In recent months 
the railway unions have attempted to require manage- 
ment to use more workers than were needed to perform 
adequate service. “‘Feather-bedding” is the word for this. 
Such demands are encouraged by monopoly powers on 
the part of the union and violate the principle that the 
ideal of service must be equally yoked to personal gain. 
Decades ago the federal government legislated against 
the creation of monopolies in business. During Wilson's 
administration the labor unions were specifically exempt- 
ed from the operation of these laws. It may now be 
time to establish anti-monopoly rules under which unions 
must abide. One provision of such legislation should 
outlaw manaie strikes. The right to strike at one 
or several plants would remain. This should be sufficient 
to gain a union’s legitimate objectives. 

Unions have continuously violated the principle that 
‘men shall compete to provide the finest possible service 
or the best possible product for the consuming public.” 
4uus, taickioeers have regularly limited the number of 
bricks that workers may lay within an eight hour period ; 
painters must use brushes of limited width and are not 
to use spray guns except perhaps under stipulated con- 
ditions. This seems innocent enough, but it is an at- 
tempt to stifle competition at its best. Part of a new 
labor antimonopoly statute needs to be devoted to pro- 
hibiting such union regulations. Many other ‘‘make- 
work”’ tactics fall into the same category. 


While it is evident that the government must pro- 
tect the public against the rapacity of unions, it is also 
true that unions and individual laborers need to be pro- 
tected against both management and the public. Work- 
ets should be guaranteed the right to organize, and 
unions ought to be assisted in establishing and main- 
taining their own welfare and educational programs. 
Minimum wage legislation fits into the same approach. 
Reasonable programs of social security are matters of 
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course in an interdependent economy. If necessary, the 
cost for such security—old age, sickness, disability— 
will have to be absorbed into the price charged con- 
sumers. This is in the interest of a wide distribution 
of goods and services from the Christian point of view. 
There is one final feature of governmental policy 
which has wide ramifications, but which would be most 
helpful in its effect upon the labor situation. Federal 
authorities by their apparent theory and practice of the 
perpetually unbalanced budget are helping to produce 
a creeping inflation. This creates an economic situation 
in which unions emphasize continual increases in wages 
and in which management must resist these increases in 
order to keep down costs. The government is in a posi- 
tion to promote a monetary and fiscal policy which will 
stabilize prices and which will make it less likely for 
unions to persist in seeking wage raises out of propor- 
tion to increasing productivity. A monetary policy which 
robs the thrifty by reducing the purchasing power of 
their savings, which incites workers to compete solely 
for increased gain and not at the same time in terms 
of improved service, and which encourages industry to 


raise prices instead of lowering them for the public bene. 
fit, is dishonest. If the government is insidiously dishon- 
est with its citizens, what can be expected from owners 
and laborers? 


What, now, can the Christian owner and the Christian 
worker do about all of this? ‘Ye are the salt of the 
earth: but if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall 
it be salted” (Matt. 5:13). “The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto leaven. . . . ” (13:33). The social effective- 
ness of personal devotion to a way of life was demon- 
strated in early Christian history. If then, why not now? 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear” (13:43b). 
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Archaeology is a branch of the humanities and in 
general its purpose is the interpretation of the life and 
culture of ancient civilizations in the perspective of the 
whole history of man. Biblical archaeology, which 
represents the scope of our attention, is that branch 
of general archaeology which focuses its attention upon 
those “‘finds’” which cast a direct, indirect, or even 
diffused light upon the Bible. Biblical archaeology is 
not content with the mere pedantics of scholarship. The 
primary interest of the Biblical archaeologist is to create 
a better understanding of the Bible, to confirm and 
illustrate the Holy Scriptures through the discoveries of 
archaeology. He is interested in every discovery that will 
in any way lead to a greater appreciation of or reverence 
for the Word of God. Biblical archaeology serves the 
purpose of making the Bible story and the lives of 
Biblical characters more real; it furnishes a perspective 
that lends new power to the eternal message of God’s 
revealed Work. 


Biblical archaeology, far from being an ancient sub- 
ject, has barely outgrown its adolescence. The true 
significance and meaning of archaeology has been slow 
in affecting Biblical studies and only recently have dis- 
cerning scholars perceived the revolutionary implications 
of archaeology for Biblical studies. No one can predict 
the heights this branch of study may attain in the future. 
The purpose of this article is first, to discuss the con- 
tributions of Biblical archaeology in the realm of higher 
criticism and second, to acquaint the reader with a most 
significant discovery of recent years. 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY AND HIGHER CRITICISM 

When the basic attitudes of higher criticism were 
being formed in the last century there was an insufficient 
amount of extra-Biblical data, such as archaeology might 
unearth, to serve as a check to hyperskepticism on the 
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part of many. Consequently passage after passage of the 
Bible was challenged as being a literary forgery and the 
possibility of a “pious fraud” in the compilation of 
written documents was exaggerated. When such a criti- 
cal attitude is established constructive work becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. If one were to turn to a considera- 
tion of the effect which archaeology has had upon the 
study of Old Testament history and theology, he would 
be plunged into an area in which heated disputes have 
been taking place. The conservative interpretation has 
been challenged at all points by scholars in the field of 
higher criticism in the past century. At the present time 
there is a general shift in attitude taking place, a shift 
the full value of which is difficult to assess, but one that 
is in a favorable direction. This favorable shift of recent 
years has been forced upon Biblical scholarship by the 
“finds” of archaeology. Conservative scholars can be 
replenished with renewed confidence and assurance in 
the light of archaeological discoveries; for these “finds” 
have verified the conservative position, which stakes its 
all on the trustworthiness of the Biblical record. 


There are numerous illustrations of the service which 
archaeology has rendered along this line. There is the 
new light cast upon the patriarchal period of Biblical 
history. While no evidence has been found of the actual 
patriarchs themselves, many of their customs (e.g. cit- 
cumcision) and habits of life have been elucidated. The 
more we have learned about the civilization of the first 
part of the second millennium B.C., the more striking 
have been the parallels with the patriarchal traditions. 
A far more conservative view toward the antiquity of 
these traditions than that maintained by many of the 
higher critics is called for. In addition, archaeology has 
shed new light upon the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan by the Israelites. While not all problems are 
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yet solved, archaeology has pee data which leads 
to a conservative view regarding the true nature of the 
events. Heretofore, the conquest has been regarded by 
many as a gradual one, wherein the Canaanites were 
gradually assimilated by the Israelites. However, the 
violent destruction which occurred at such sites as Bethel, 
Lachish, Debir, etc. indicates the correctness of the 
Biblical claims for the storming of at least the central 
and southern parts of Palestine with great violence and 
with such contempt for the inhabitants that there was 
no opportunity for amalgamation. Excavations also in- 
dicate the change that began with the united monarchy 
of Saul, David and Solomon. The greater degree of 
stability achieved, the increase in population, and the rise 
in general prosperity and standard of living are readily 
perceived through the eyes of archaeology. 


It is significant also to note how archaeological dis- 
coveries have supported the conservative position in 
opposition to the Graf-Wellhausen school of higher 
criticism ; at least, that phase of the Wellhausen interpre- 
tation which would reconstruct the whole institutional 
life and history of Israel, based on the assumption that 
the material within a given document is more of a re- 


~ flection of a later age in which the document was written 


than of the age it purports to describe. Archaeological 
discoveries make it increasingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to hold this view with any degree of consistency. 
Wellhausen interpreted Israel’s history on the basis of 
the Hegelian blag of evolution. The findings of 
recent archaeology (last fifty years), however, do not 
confirm this hypothesis. One example is the discovery 
of the Code of Hammurabi, which dates from c. 2000 
B.C., and the Hittite and Assyrian Codes of the thir- 
teenth and twelfth centuries B.C., which show how im- 
ptobable is the Wellhausen late date for the Mosaic 
legislation. More and more scholars, even non-Chris- 
tians, are recognizing the substantial verity of the Bible. 
Less and less do archaeologists endorse the evolutionary 
hypothesis of higher criticism to explain the growth of 
law and religion in Israel. 


In this discussion no attempt will be made to ra 2a 
discoveries together with their relative importance, but 
rather, the purpose is to present a general perspective of 
the role archaeology has been playing in the realm of 
higher criticism. Space does not permit a recounting of 
individual discoveries such as the Ras Shamra tablets, the 
—eoags: inscriptions, the Lachish letters, plus count- 
ess other “finds” which have, singly and unitedly, re- 
affirmed the substantial reliability and trustworthy nature 
of the Bible. We would emphasize, however, that the 
cumulative effect of these discoveries has dealt a mortal 
blow to the superskeptical attitude of many higher 
critics and their theories of the past century. 


Biblical archaeology has not had the same historical 
implications for New Testament scholarship as it has 
for Old Testament studies. It is inevitable that the dis- 
coveries for the Old Testament period should be more 
predominant than those for the New Testament, since 
the New Testament covers little more than a century in 
time while the Old extends over more than two thou- 
sand years. Undoubtedly the greatest item in the realm 
of New Testament archaeology has been the unearthing 
of manuscripts dating from the second and third cen- 
turies A.D. The recent “finds” in this area have, in the 


main, supported the text of our Greek versions. Ara- 
maic inscriptions are continually being discovered, but 
until more evidence is assembled, the question of the 
Aramaic gospels will hardly be settled to the satisfaction 
of all scholars. With the great development of archaco- 
logical techniques in the past twenty-five years it is 
hoped that more New Testament sites will be probed 
and thus more material provided for New Testament 
studies. The areas of Galilee, Transjordan and Samaria 
have scarcely been touched and should yield rich results. 


AN AMAZING RECENT DISCOVERY 


The greatest manuscript discovery of modern times 
was made in Palestine in the year 1948 and the details 
of the epic event form a fascinating account. Palestine, 
in 1948, was a land of tension and strife, but while 
Jews and Arabs were waging a life and death struggle, 
two Biblical scholars, John C. Trever and William H. 
Brownlee, were making the greatest archaeological dis- 
covery in many years. As the importance of their “find” 
developed these men became more and more oblivious 
to the external dangers under which they labored. A 
phenomenal discovery, at first almost impossible to be- 
lieve, and a war that divided Jerusalem into two oppos- 
ing camps form a setting that reads like a modern novel. 

The story has its beginning with a group of wander- 
ing Bedouins carrying goods from the Jordan Valley to 
Bethlehem who chanced upon a cave near the north end 
of the Dead Sea, high up in the cliffs. The cave had 
partially collapsed, thus closing up the main entrance 
and leaving only a small hole through which to enter. 
Inside the cave, hidden in earthenware jars and wrapped 
in linen the Bedouins discovered some ancient scrolls. 
They eventually took the “finds” to Jerusalem where 
they were purchased and placed in the library of St. 
Mark’s Orthodox Convent. Father Butros Sowmy, a 
priest at the Convent who was later killed in May, 1948 
when the Convent was shelled, contacted the Amer- 
ican School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. Dr. 
Millar Burrows, Director of the American School, was 
on a two weeks trip to Iraq but J. C. Trever and W. H. 
Brownlee, Fellows of the School, welcomed the priest 
and under their initial study the amazing value of the 
scrolls came to light. 

As work progressed on the documents conditions in 
Jerusalem became steadily worse. There were intermit- 
tent disruptions in the supply of electricity which was 
needed for good photographic work; there were the dif- 
ficulties of communication which made the securing of 
adequate film a long and arduous task; and the major 
desire to visit the cave site of these buried treasures was 
a goal fraught with untold dangers. Thus the political 
conditions of Palestine greatly delayed the study and 
final publication of the scrolls. When final publication 
was eventually made the scrolls revealed themselves to 
be a complete copy of the book of Isaiah, a somewhat 
fragmentary commentary on the book of Habakkuk, a 
complete Sectarian Document and an Aramaic scroll 
the unravelling of which was delayed because of its 
poor state of preservation. All proved to be original 
manuscripts of revolutionary importance for Biblical and 
related studies and all date from the second and first 
centuries B.C. The Isaiah scroll has been dated in the 
second century B.C., the Sectarian Document in the first 
century B.C. and the remaining two at the end of the 
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first century B.C. or during the early part of the first 


century A.D. Previous to this discovery the oldest man- 
uscripts of the Old Testament in Hebrew were no earlier 
than the ninth century A.D. A copy of the Pentateuch 
in the British Museum, while undated, was probably 
written about A.D. 820-850; and the oldest extant 
manuscript of which the date is certain is one which 
contains the Major and Minor Prophets, dated A.D. 
916. Thus the Isaiah scroll is by far the earliest He- 
brew manuscript of the Old Testament and it may prove 
to be the oldest existing manuscript of the Bible in any 
language. The only other known documents which 
might claim a greater antiquity are the few fragments 
from the Greek text of Deuteronomy in the John Ry- 
lands library and dated in the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.C., and possibly the Nash Papyrus, although W. 
F. Albright, perhaps the outstanding authority in Bibli- 
cal archaeology today, maintains that the Isaiah scroll 
is older than the Nash Papyrus. Future study will re- 
sult in more fixed dates for the latest “finds.” 


For students of the Bible the Isaiah scroll is the most 
interesting and important. It contains in its fifty-four 
columns of well-preserved Hebrew writing the complete 
text of that important Biblical book, with the exception 
of a few small lacunae. It is the only purely Biblical 
manuscript in the find and, considering its date, it is 
amazing that it should be found in such a perfect state 
of preservation. Its excellent condition can be attributed 
only to the care with which it was sealed in the jar in 
ancient times as well as to the fact that the location of 
the cave was in a favorable climatic area. Clear evidence 
of the constant use made of the Isaiah scroll in ancient 
times can be seen on the back of the scroll which is very 
soiled down the center where the hands of hundreds of 
readers had held and rolled it while reading. Needless 
to say, this scroll will be an extremely important witness 
to the text of Isaiah, taking us back much nearer to the 
time of the original composition of the book than our 
other manuscripts do. Thus the manuscript will be an 
important tool for establishing the original wording of 
the book of Isaiah. 


The fact that the book of Isaiah was a familiar book 
to the people who secreted these scrolls in the cave sug- 
gests that they were close, at least in spirit, to the early 
Christian movement: for it is the prophecy of Isaiah 
which seems to have had the greatest influence on the 
life and teachings of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels. 
Quotations from the book are many and in Luke 4:16-21 
we read that while in the synagogue “there was given to 
him the book of the prophet Isaiah. He opened the 
book and found the place where it was written... .” 
Then, as the worshippers listened in dramatic silence, 
Jesus read from Isaiah 61:1-5, ‘He has sent me... . to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.”’ The scroll 
discovered was undoubtedly of the same type as that 
used by Jesus in this incident. It is further heartening 
to note that the scroll which now takes its place as the 
oldest extensive manuscript of the Bible known to exist 
is the inspired word of Isaiah, the prophecy so dearly 
loved and highly revered by all Bible students, the book 
whose words sound forth the very heart, the very foun- 
dation of the Christian message. Truly the Bible comes 
to life anew through the light of this most recent 
archaeological discovery. 
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The Habakkuk Commentary, the smallest of the dis- 
covered scrolls, stands next to Isaiah in proximity to the 
Bible. The scroll contains almost the complete text of 
the Biblical book of Habakkuk plus commentary ma- 
terials. Although it is the most beautifully preserved 
writing of all the manuscripts, the scroll has suffered 
through disintegration, some of the lines being lost com- 
pletely. Photographs reveal a considerable difference be- 
tween the archaic script of the Isaiah scroll, which had 
been used a long time before it was stored in the cave, 
and the relatively modern script of the little used Ha- 
bakkuk Commentary. Paleographically the Habakkuk 
scroll falls considerably later than the Isaiah scroll. 
While W. F. Albright has dated the Isaiah manuscript 
not later than the second century B.C., he is less certain 
about the date of the Habakkuk text and tentatively has 
dated it about the second half of the first century B.C. 


The Sectarian Document, with eleven columns of 
clear Hebrew, is a manual of discipline of some group 
within Judaism which lived apart from the main body 
of Jews in the first centuries B.C. and A.D. The fact 
that the manuscripts were found not far from the Dead 
Sea has led some to conjecture that this group may have 
been the sect of the Essenes, who were highly ascetic and 
lived apart in outlying regions. The document speaks 
of the Torah of Moses and suggests that the sect which 
owned and secreted these manuscripts so carefully held 
the Torah in high esteem. The contents of the docu- 
ment further reveal that the community considered itself 
to be the real people of Israel. Whatever the group may 
have been, they were organized on the nature of later 
monastic orders in Christianity. The Sectarian text will 
add considerably to our scanty knowledge of the groups 
within Judaism as revealed by Josephus and Philo. Upon 
first examination the scroll was tightly rolled and very 
brittle, making it difficult to unroll. Gradually, however, 
it was softened for use. The condition of the document 
reveals that it received far less use than the Isaiah scroll 
during its lifetime of service. There are no indications 
of extensive handling in ancient times as there are on 
the Isaiah manuscript. 


The Aramaic scroll was in a very bad state of preserva- 
tion and was not fully unrolled at first. It was hard and 
brittle and many pieces had crumbled off. After many 
weeks of careful work piecing the parts together, the 
Aramaic scroll has been identified as the Apocryphal 
book of Lamech mentioned in a Greek list of Apocry- 
phal books (Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. Il, p. 4). Fur- 
pos evaluation of this manuscript will have to await the 
uture. 


The manuscripts discussed above are only part of a 
larger collection. It has been confirmed that the Bedouin 
also sold some of their “find” to the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. This information makes the total discov- 
ery of unusual importance. While no extensive word 
has been received, the scant reports reveal that the He- 
brew University possesses six manuscripts in all. Three 
of these have been found to belong to a single docu- 
ment, tentatively termed “The Scrolls of Thanksgiving.” 
Another scroll which has been examined by Professor 
E. L. Sukenik of the University is called, ‘The Scroll of 
the War of the Children of Light with the Children of 
Darkness.” The remaining two manuscripts, at the time 
of this writing, have not been identified or divulged. 
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As to the internal nature of the Jewish-owned scrolls, 
indication has been given that they resemble some of the 
Apocryphal books and belong in time with the Habakkuk 
Commentary and the Aramaic scroll. 

While the scrolls were under study at the American 
School of Oriental Research, efforts were also made to 
visit the cave site where the discovery was made. The 
cooperation of some Arab friends was sought but they 
refused since the tense war situation made the trip ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. Eventually the cave was investi- 
gated and explored by Mr. G. L. Harding on behalf of 
the Jordan government with the assistance of Pere R. de 
Vaux. This exploration, which lasted three weeks, was 
consummated in the months of February and March, 1949. 
The cave was located at ’Ain Fashkha on the northwes- 
tern shore of the Dead Sea. The investigation at the cave 
revealed that the scrolls had been wrapped in linen and 

laced in jats which were covered by closely fitting 

wis. The mass of pottery was in small fragments and 
it required months to piece together jars and bowls. 
From their size one jar could have contained many 
sctolls and there is indication that there were at least 
forty of these jars. So the cave may at one time have 
contained a fairly extensive library of literature. The 
jars in which the scrolls had been preserved belong to 
the late Hellenistic period toward the end of the second 
century B.C. Thus there is no doubt as to the authentici- 
ty and antiquity of the manuscripts as a result of the 
cave exploration. The late Hellenistic date of the pottery 
confirms the conclusions of the epigraphic and literary 


studies made on the scrolls. The excavation also re- 
vealed that there had been many other manuscripts in 
the cave. From fragments found scattered on the floor, 
bits of Genesis, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Judges, Daniel, 
plus many unknown documents have been recovered. 
Apparently the Bedouin broke open all the jars and re- 
moved the manuscripts ignoring the pieces which broke 
off and fell on the floor. The value of these fragments 
will have to be decided by paleographic experts. It is 
tragic that the cave was ransacked originally by non-ex- 
se The interesting question as to the fate of the 
arger parts of these manuscripts arises. It is not at all 
impossible that they may yet appear. The publicity given 
to the discovery may have caused the Bedouin dealers to 
hold something back for later sale. 

The extent of the amazing manuscript discovery is 
such that it will take scholars many years to exhaust all 
its implications. The entire corpus, including the scrolls 
belonging to the Hebrew University and the ones 
brought to the American School by the Syrian Convent, 
contains rich resources for the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. They form a missing link in the study of Hebrew 
language and literature. In addition they contribute new 
sources for the study of Intertestamentary literature, re- 
ligion, and history. This aspect of the discovery is all the 
more gratifying when one remembers that this period is 
one of greatest obscurity, the point at which our original 
Hebrew sources fail. The impact of the “find” in Old 
Testament, Intertestamentary and New Testament studies 
will be felt for many years to come. 


Seminary Highlights 


The campus of the seminary has taken on life again as 
student pastors return from their many and varied fields of 
service during the summer months. To write up all their 
experiences would require a volume. It is enough to note that 
all were pleased to serve Christ our Lord in various parts of 
his Kingdom. The following is a list of the students and 
their places of service. 

Charles Botkin, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 

Glenn Bruggers, Falmouth-Moddersville, Michigan. 

Donald P. Buteyn, Waupun, Wisconsin. 

Willard H. Curtis, Ballston Spa, New York. 

John C. Frey, Amherst, South Dakota. 

Jack Hilbrands, Armour, South Dakota. 

William C. Hillegonds, Hudsonville, Michigan. 

Russell E. Horton, Shettler Road, Muskegon, Michigan. 

B. Virgil Janssen, McBain, Michigan. 

Harold L. Kammeraad, Raritan, Illinois. 

Antonio Moncada, Newark, New Jersey. 

Paul Morehouse, Buffalo, New York. 

Wilson Duke Richardson, Wichert, Illinois. 

LeRoy A. Sandee, Monroe, South Dakota. 

Garth Smith, White Cloud, Michigan. 

Lubbert Van Dellen, De Motte, Indiana. 

Cornelius Vander Woude, Texas Corners, Michigan. 

Jack Van Dyken, Beaverdam, Michigan. 

Arthur O. Van Eck, Immanuel Church, Grand Rapids. 

Elton L. Van Pernis, Lake City, Michigan. 

Ralph H. Van Rheenen, East Fruitport, Michigan. 

Robert J. Van Zyl, Trinity Chapel, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Robert B. Wildman, Hopkins, Michigan. 


Samuel Williams, Brewton, Alabama. 

Wendell Chino, Mescalero, New Mexico. 

Austin E. Atwood, Melvin, Iowa. 

James S. Boogerd, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Peter J. Breen, Bethel Church, Chicago. 

James I. Cook, Laketon, Michigan. 

Rodger H. Dalman, Classis of Chicago. 

Gerard De Loof, Winnebago and Macy, Nebraska. 

Allan Dykstra, Dunningville, Michigan. 

Harold E. Dykstra, Camp Geneva, Holland, Michigan. 

Robert A. Folkert, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
_ Earl Kragt, South Haven, Michigan. 

Donald A. Lam, Gray Hawk, Kentucky. 

Russell L. Norden, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lambert J. Ponstein, Chicago Tract Society, Chicago. 

Norwood K. Reck, Wolf Lake, Michigan. 

Herman J. Ridder, Hammond, Indiana. 

Wilbur R. Ringnalda, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

John M. Smith, Chicago Tract Society, Chicago. 

Donald A. Vandenberg, Rochester, New York. 

P. James Van Dyke, Covert, Michigan. 

Gerard J. Van Heest, Katsbaan and Blue Mountain, New 
York. 

Norman G. Van Heukelom, Dulce, New Mexico. 

Dean Veltman, Erie Neighborhood House, Chicago. 

Jay Weener, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Stephen Wise, Methodist Church, Muskegon, Michigan. 

Peter Yff, Beverly Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Our school year opened officially Thursday, September 21, as 
an overflow crowd assembled in the chapel and adjoining hall 
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and room to listen to the Convocation Address delivered by the 
Rev. Henry Colenbrander, °16, pastor of the First Church at 
Orange City, Iowa. His morning address was entitled, “What 
Shall the Church Do to Be Saved?” Mrs. Henry Voogd ac- 
companied by Mr. Roger Rietberg presented two vocal selec- 
tions for the service. As in previous years, the entire company 
were guests of the seminary at the Holland Country Club for 
luncheon. In the afternoon we were privileged to have our 
speaker address us on the subject, “The Threat of Modern- 
ism.” 

Two men have been added to the faculty for part time work. 
The Rev. C. P. Dame, D.D., ’16, will teach a course in Re- 
ligious Education. He is pastor of the Second Church at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. The Rev. M. Eugene Osterhaven, Th.D., °41, 
Professor of Bible at Hope College, will teach the Middlers 
in Systematic Theology. The seminary welcomes these brethren 
into its fellowship. 

Miss Mildred Schuppert, who has served at Hope College in 
the office and more recently in the library, has come to us as 
librarian. She received her degree in library science from the 
University of Michigan and with her experience she will be a 
valuable help for students and professors in finding that im- 
portant “reference.” 

Several volumes of J. P. Migne’s Patrologiae, both Graeca 
and Latina, have been acquired for the library. These volumes 
give the original works of many Greek and Latin Church 
Fathers. The library committee is to be congratulated on get- 
ting this valuable set. The reading rooms and hall of the 
library have been redecorated to make the appearance much 
more pleasant. Because of the large number of students one of 
the lounge rooms of Zwemer Hall has been converted into a 
reading room under the supervision of the librarian. 

We are pleased to note that during the summer Professor 
William Goulooze of our faculty was granted the degree of 
Doctor of Theology by the Free University of Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. The subject of his dissertation was Pastoral 
Psychology, a review of which appears in this issue of the 
Bulletin. Hearty congratulations! While abroad Professor Gou- 
looze spoke in various churches. He also spent some time in 
Switzerland and in England. 

The annual seminary reception was held September 29 at 
Hope Church. The arrangements and program were in charge 
of Professor and Mrs. Richard C. Oudersluys with Professor 
Simon Blocker assisting them. Mrs. John A. Dykstra of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, was the speaker for the occasion and Mr. 


Stanley De Pree of Zeeland, Michigan, rendered vocal solos. It 
was a delightful opportunity for renewing our friendships and 
becoming acquainted with many new friends. Ladies of the 
church served a tasty lunch to bring the evening to a happy 
close. 


The seminary begins this year with the largest enrollment 
in its history. The registrar reports that the senior class num- 
bers twenty-five, the middle class thirty-one, and the junior class 
thirty-six. It will be of interest to our readers to have the list 
of all our new students. 

Gordon E. Alderink, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Donald Boss, 
Charlevoix, Michigan. Louis Branning, Pella, Iowa. Louis 
Brouwers, South Holland, Illinois. Elton J. Bruins, Fairwater, 
Wisconsin. Theodore Byland, Morrison, Illinois. Harvey M. 
Calsbeek, Sibley, Iowa. J. Wilbur De Young, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Abraham de Vries, Cicero, Illinois. Melvin De Vries, 
Adams, Nebraska. Leon Dykstra, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Floyd Goulooze, Holland, Michigan. Bernard D. Hakken, Bagh- 
dad, Iraq. Roger Hendricks, Grand Rapids, Michigan. William 
Jellema, Chicago, Illinois. Roger L. Johnson, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Walter J. Kline, Muskegon, Michigan. Kenneth 
Leestma, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Harold Lenters, Hudson- 
ville, Michigan. 

Paul Lupkes, Aplington, Iowa. Pierce Maassen, Holland, 
Michigan, Richard A. Madsen, Rock Island, Illinois. Lloyd 
Menning, Pella, Iowa. William J. Miedema, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. George P. Murray, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. John 
Pelon, Holland, Michigan. James J. Pfingstel, Haskell, New 
Jersey. Wendell G. Pyle, Paterson, New Jersey. Wilson Rinker, 
Bushkill, Pennsylvania. Sylvio J. Scorza, Rosemead, California. 
Paul H. Tanis, Pella, Iowa. David Ter Beest, Brandon, Wis- 
consin. Eugene Vander Well, Rock Valley, Iowa. 

James H. Van Roekel, Hull, Iowa. Dick W. Vriesman, Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. Raymond Weiss, Hawthorne, California. 
John J. Arnold, Paterson, New Jersey. William C. Bennett, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. Merle G. Benson, Woodland, Michigan. 
Raymond Willemssen, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 

Two of last year’s students are pursuing their studies at 
other schools. They are Stephen Wise at Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, Maywood, Illinois, and Earl Kragt at Prairie Bible 
Institute, Alberta, Canada. 

We note that John A. Vander Waal, member of last year's 
class, has postponed his plan for graduate study to be an in- 
structor in Bible and in philosophy at Central College, Pella, 
Iowa, for the ensuing year. 


Book Reviews 


Principles of Biblical Interpretation, by Louis Berkhof, 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1950. Pp. 169. 
$2.50. 


This is a textbook in hermeneutics for the student of theolo- 
gy, and is designed particularly for class room use in Bible 
colleges and seminaries. The author sketches the history of 
interpretation in twenty-five pages, and follows with a chapter 
on “The Bible as the Object of Hermeneutica Sacra.” The re- 
mainder of the book is given over to a description of the differ- 
ent stages through which correct interpretation must pass, be- 
ginning with historical and grammatical interpretation and con- 
cluding with theological interpretation. 

Notable success is achieved by the author in summarizing in 
a clear and incisive manner the various principles of correct 
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interpretative method as they save been laid down in the famil- 
iar handbooks of the last fifty years or more. In this respect 
the book is a multum in parvo. Since most of the older hand- 
books on hermeneutics are now out of print, this excellent re- 
statement and summary is a distinct service of Dr. Berkhof to 
the students of this generation. 


No doubt the decision to include a section on the history of 
interpretation embarrassed the author. The historical approach 
offers obvious advantages, but it must be well done to be of 
any real value to students of seminary level. It is not a task 
that can be dismissed in a mere twenty-five pages as Dr. Berk- 
hof has done. His history section is far too brief to serve as an 
adequate introduction to the study of hermeneutics proper. His 
straining for brevity of treatment has also resulted in some un- 
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happy generalizations such as his statement that “Clement of 
Alexandria was the first one to apply the allegorical method to 
the interpretation of the New Testament as well as to the 
old” (p. 20). As a matter of fact, the gnostic Valentinus had 
already allegorized the story of Christ healing the woman with 
an issue of blood, and Heracleon had done a lot of fanciful 
allegorizing in his Commentary on the Gospel of John. 


The inclusion of a chapter on “the Proper Conception of the 
Bible, the Object of Hermeneutica Sacra” was well advised, and 
here the author’s competence as a dogmatic theologian appears 
to good advantage. Any proper interpretation of the Scriptures 
must begin with some conception of them in their spiritual to- 
tality and divine nature. This Dr. Berkhof states in a convinc- 
ing manner and without confusing the intrinsic differences be- 
tween the Old and the New Testaments. If there is any weak- 
ness in his discussion at this point, it is the failure to relate the 
exposition to the burning issues of contemporary Biblical inter- 
pretation. This deficiency characterizes the book as a whole: 
its complete lack of relevance to the problems of current 
hermeneutical debate. The book could just as well have been 
written fifty years ago. The sources consistently quoted by the 
author (barring the several Dutch titles) and the general the- 
ological atmosphere of the book are regrettably old. Significant 
research of recent years in the history of interpretation is alto- 
gether ignored. From a reading of this book one would natur- 
ally conclude that nothing has been written on the subject since 
the days of Davidson, Diestel, Elliott, Farrar, Gilbert and 
Immer. 


When one considers the false axioms and the general failure 
of much of so-called historical method of past years really to 
interpret the Word of God, it is certainly in order for a con- 
servative author to say something about the limitations of his- 
torical criticism. Dr. Berkhof discusses historical interpretation 
without a single reference to its dangers, limitations, and recent 
employment in theological liberalism. The now generally rec- 
ognizd “failure of Liberalism to interpret the Bible’ is the 
historical nexus between the Biblical interpretation of yesterday 
and today. Theological interpretation is the burning question 
of contemporary hermeneutics, but Dr. Berkhof writes his chap- 
ter on the subject in cool detachment from the present scene. 
From so competent a theologian we should have liked to learn 
much more than is given concerning theological exegesis. What 
about Luther’s principle: Was Christum treibet das ist aposto- 
lisch? What about the Christocentric interpretation of Barth, 
Brunner, Stauffer, W. Vischer? Why not come to grips with 
the growingly significant heilsgeschichtliche method of interpre- 
tation so dominant on the continent today? Why not venture a 
comment at least on the serious implications of Rudolph Bult- 
mann’s Enitmythologisierung? Dr. Berkhof’s excellent statement 
of the principles of correct interpretation would have been 
doubly valuable and his book a class-room treasure if it had 
been given in terms of the issues and problems that confront 
the students of today. 


Incidentally, the book carries an unnecessarily large number 
of references to Dutch literature which is little known and 
read except in limited circles. In several cases these titles could 
have been replaced by equally good or better English works. 
Typographical errors are numerous (pp. 15, 46, 82), misspel- 
lings too frequent (pp. 18, 24, 33, 61, 129, 159, etc.). Does 
the author really mean to warn against “‘licentiousness” or “‘li- 
cense” (p. 66)? Ekklesia is an unhappy illustration of etymo- 
logical value because the word never occurs in the New Testa- 
ment with this supposed sense (p. 68). Epiousios is no longer 
numbered among the hapax legomena (p. 71). The distinction 
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of the old exegetes between agapao and phileo (John 21:15-17) 
is highly dubious in view of John’s penchant for this inter- 
change of synonyms in the same sentence. Occurrences of this 
phenomena in other passages where distinction is meaningless 
indicates that this is a purely stylistic characteristic. And while 
the principle stated by the author is generally true, a writer's 
individual style can negate it, as is the case here in John’s Gos- 


pel (pp. 72f.). 
—RICHARD C. OUDERSLUYS. 


Pastoral Psychology, by William Goulooze, Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1950. Pp. 266. $3.50. 


This book is a significant contribution. As a Christian lay- 
man with training in psychology, I have long been of the 
opinion that there was a need for a book having a conservative 
Christian orientation that would make available to pastors the 
large body of information being gathered by psychologists that 
could be of help to the pastor as he strives to make the teach- 
ings of Christ a vital reality in the lives of men. Dr. Goulooze 
has in this book undertaken to fill this need. A book in this 
area makes tremendous demands upon a writer, for it calls for 
a thorough knowledge of the literature in both psychology and 
pastoral theology. Moreover, there is little precedent to 
which the author can appeal. Thus he must chart his own 
course as he goes along. Dr. Goulooze has done a splendid 
piece of work. Any weaknesses referred to later have grown 
largely out of the magnitude of the task the author set for him- 
self. That he was willing to undertake it is to his everlasting 
credit. 


As might be expected from his recently published Victory 
over Suffering, Dr. Goulooze speaks with authority backed by 
vast knowledge in the area of the pastor's dealings with the 
sick, sorrowing, and bereaved. The examples he cites are inspir- 
ing. A minor word of caution ought perhaps to be inserted, 
regarding the inherent weaknesses in reliability and validity of 
the questionnaire method of gaining information plus the ex- 
treme importance of making certain that one’s sampling is rep- 
resentative of all of the people to whom one wishes to apply his 
conclusions. There is always the possibility that questionnaire 
results may be loaded in one direction or another by a dispro- 
portionate number of highly verbal or literate people. If this 
were so, then the treatment of persons who were less literate or 
verbal might have to be modified considerably in order to meet 
their needs. 


As regards the makeup of the book, it is published in the 
form used for doctoral dissertations. This includes thorough 
documentation, an abundance of quotations, and a rather ex- 
haustive bibliography. The decision to publish the book in 
dissertation form is responsible for most of the following criti- 
cisms. It is distracting to have the exposition constantly inter- 
rupted by quotations, especially in such small type. A larger 
darker type would be desirable throughout. Moreover, it would 
make the book more manageable and readable to have relegated 
all but the most necessary quotations to a “‘Notes”’ section either 
in the appendix or at the end of each chapter. Similarly, if the 
exhaustive bibliography now in the book were replaced by a 
small but very carefully selected and current annotated bibliog- 
raphy, its value to the pastor would be considerably enhanced. 


The historical introduction is a splendid job and a genuine 
contribution to scholarship. It is too long and detailed, how- 
ever, for the purpose this book was designated for, though such 
detail is fully justifiable in a dissertation. A brief chapter 
tracing the rise of significant current trends would be preferable. 
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In Part III, where Dr. Goulooze sets out to formulate his 
pastoral psychology, there is too much space given over to 
polemics. By and large they boil themselves down to castigating 
psychologists for adhering to scientific naturalism as a funda- 
mental philosophy and drawing their assumptions accordingly. 
A chapter discussing the fundamental differences between the 
basic assumptions of scientific naturalism and Christian Theism, 
especially with respect to the nature of man, would suffice in 
helping the pastor to evaluate psychological literature, and more 
space could be devoted to the development of a positive system. 
For example, in chapter eight, “Conversion,” there is much 
material covering the author's disagreements with certain psy- 
chological writings on the psychology of conversion, but little 
to help one in formulating a psychology of conversion consis- 
tent with Christian Theism. His insistence on the fundamental- 
ly spiritual nature of conversion is helpful and well stated. 


It is disturbing to encounter repeatedly throughout Part III 
such phrases as these: “psychologists say,” or “according to 
psychology.” This implies that general agreement upon the 
items in question had been reached by psychologists. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The prevailing tendency of 
psychologists when the spiritual realm is being discussed is to 
say that such matters do not lend themselves to scientific in- 
vestigation, hence they will not attempt to deal with them. 
The unfortunate effect of this is that the spiritual subsequently 
becomes treated as though it were non-existent. However, those 
psychologists who have attempted to grapple with this area of 
human experiences represent no one’s thinking but their own. 
It is distressing to see the opinion of a single writer generalized 
by the author as being representative of all or the greater por- 
tion of psychologists. This is all the more unfortunate in view 
of the author’s abundant use of William James, who wrote at 
the turn of the century, and his frequent reference to sources 
more than twenty-five years old. This is perhaps of little con- 
sequence in an older and more stable field, such as theology. 
However, the data of psychology have grown so rapidly that 
they have forced a continual revision of conclusions in many 
areas of psychology. Consequently it is customary in psychology 
to deal primarily with the literature of the last ten or fifteen 
years. This fact becomes of considerable significance when we 
remember that at the period during which many of Dr. Gou- 
looze’s references were being written, American psychology was 
dominated by an ultra-mechanistic philosophy under the leader- 
ship of John B. Watson. The past fifteen years have seen a 
considerable change in psychological thinking. An increasing 
number of psychologists are seeing the significance of the 
spiritual aspects of man’s nature. This is not to say that 
psychology is becoming theistic, but many of its fundamental 
tenets are far more compatible with the theistic position. 


As a psychologist, I should like to see subsequent editions 
of this book incorporate data covering human motivation, the 
learning process, emotions, and mental hygiene, and other areas 
of psychology that have a direct bearing upon the work of the 
pastor. For example, a treatment of what psychology has 
learned about the nature of the learning process, accompanied 
by suggestions as to how that knowledge might be used by the 
pastor more effectively to reach men for Christ. There is much 
that psychology can contribute to the training and professional 
growth of the Christian minister. It is essential that he receives 
this information, for it is as important that he thoroughly un- 
derstands the nature of those persons to whom he is bringing 
the message as it is that he understands the message itself as 
found in the Scriptures and Christian Theology. But I am in 
accord with Dr. Goulooze when he states: 
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“We must examine (the psychologists’) findings, test their 
data, prove their fundamental interpretations of the facts, and 
determine from our theological Biblical viewpoint what we can 
use of their findings” (p. 125). 


More space would seem to be warranted for pastoral coun- 
seling. There is a good survey of some of the literature, but 
again one finds much space devoted to polemics. It is more 
economical of space to talk about what we can use in the 
writings of a man than to concentrate on what we disagree 
with, It appears also as though an important criterion used by 
the author in evaluating the counseling literature is the theo- 
logical position of the author. (Perhaps this is difficult to 
avoid when a theologian is doing the evaluating, since our pro- 
fessional training does shape our thinking processes and estab- 
lish our norms to so large an extent). Bonnell is rightly com- 
mended for his recognition of the value of using the Scriptures 
and prayer in pastoral counseling and his excellent suggestions 
for their use. However, Hiltner, whose theology is avowedly 
liberal, has written a much more adequate treatment of the 
counseling process and one that is based upon sounder psy- 
chological premises. Since pastors and theological students 
are by training equipped to evaluate theology critically but as 
a rule know little of psychological data, in my opinion it is of 
greater importance that books used in this field be psycho- 
logically sound than theologically sound. A comment should be 
given on the philosophy of counseling that the author seemed 
to imply. One may either see the counseling process as the 
“expert” solving the problems for people or as a process of 
inducing personal growth in problem solving. The former 
view involves primarily “telling them,” while the latter involves 
primarily what has been called “creative listening.” The latter 
philosophy and technique has a far sounder psychological basis, 
but our Calvinistic ‘“‘dominie’’ tradition has a greater affinity 
for the former. “Advising them” and “solving their problems” 
is a procedure that disposes of the immediate problem, but does 
not usually prepare the individual for the skillful handling of 
future problems. 


It is always distasteful to criticize when one is so thoroughly 
convinced of the need for a book such as this. It is hoped that 
the suggestions offered may in some small way contribute to 
future editions. Dr. Goulooze has done an admirable job, and 
one that offers inspiration as well as instruction. It is one that 
the layman can read with profit as well as the pastor. An out- 
standing feature of the book is the author’s consistent insistence 
on the centrality of the Word of God and the person of Christ, 
on man’s primary need to be reconciled to God through Christ, 
and on directing the techniques of pastoral psychology toward 
the achieving of that reconciliation and toward the sanctification 
of the believer. 

—Lars I. GRANBERG. 
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Christianity is the divine technique for human happiness. So 
it is that a Christian minister is an ambassador of Jesus Christ 
and as such is a herald of good news. Jesus himself set the 
example of treating people from the standpoint of their possi- 
bilities. “Thou art Simon; thou shalt be called Peter.” A truly 
pastoral ministry will major on good news and the motivation 
will be to seek and to save that which is lost. 

The “good news’ aim in preaching and pastoral work calls 
for much study, wide reading and self-giving love. A Christian 
minister must specialize on books which will promote his prac- 
tical competence in the sphere of what’s wrong with the world. 
Here is a book of sermons by a British preacher, called Thirty 
Minutes to Raise the Dead by D. R. Davies. What a view of 
the supernatural function of preaching this book will give a 
minister! The very title of the book is a definition of preaching 
propounded by John Ruskin. What an understanding this 
Preacher Davies, successor of F. W. Robertson and R. J. 
Campbell, has of the human situation, of the forces and fac- 
tors operative in the contemporary human scene. It is a book 
that must not only be read but really mastered. It can be a 
mighty light and lift to every preacher and to the general reader. 
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The American Quaker philosopher, Professor Elton True- 
blood has rendered a notable service by his books on the times 
in which we live. His latest, Signs of Hope in a Century of 
Despair is full of sombre diagnosis, but also of evidences of 
a new dawn. He calls the twentieth century “the century of 
storm” and realizes the reality of the prospect of living all our 
days in the midst of strain. He paints the vivid contrasts be- 
tween the promises and the fulfillments of our age. But he does 
more. To the new evidences of our moral decay which he so 
realistically portrays, he describes as forcefully the streaks of 
a new dawn which brighten the horizons of our time. He sees 
new life in the midst of the decay. He has a true sense of the 
contemporary virility in theology, of the movement for the 
reunion of Christendom, the emergence of lay religion and the 
growth of redemptive societies. What information and inspira- 
tion this man Trueblood brings to readers of his books! 


Eminent Christian preachers are addressing themselves to the 
mental ills of the time with singular sacrificial Christlike devo- 
tion. Their vast efforts to bring Christ into specific human 
situations are expressed in books of singular pertinence. These 
books are written in the sphere of Christian happiness and deal 
with specific case histories which illustrate the healing grace of 
Christ. Thus Ralph W. Sockman, whose radio ministry has 
made him familiar to millions, has a new book on the Beati- 
tudes of Jesus, bearing the title, The Higher Happiness. The 
book describes the way to life at its best. This is Dr. Sockman’s 
fourteenth book and what a book it is. He opens up the world 
of true Christian happiness, not only so as to expose the in- 
evitable frustration which follows false philosophies of life, 
but to implement the wonderful attractiveness and inspiration 
of life in Christ. 


Norman Vincent Peale, of the Marble Collegiate Church in 
New York City, with a medical doctor psychiatrist as co-author, 
has sent forth a seventh volume called The Art of Real Happi- 
ness. It tells of the wonderful service rendered in curing per- 
sonality disorders in the church of which Dr. Peale is pastor. 
The case histories are of very special value to ministers who 
long to increase their qualifications really to help troubled 
hearts. The Marble Collegiate Church, under Dr. Peale’s aston- 
ishing leadership, is undertaking to train Reformed Church 
ministers who can get a leave of absence of from three to six 
months. They will be put on the staff of Dr. Peale’s church 
and given experimental training in the work being done so that 
they can open a clinic in their own churches. One who reads 
Dr. Peale’s latest book and undertakes to master it will cer- 
tainly develop new qualifications to carry on a far-reaching ser- 
vice in rescuing wrecked lives. 

John Sutherland Bonnell of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York City calls his latest book, What Are You 
Living For? Dr. Bonnell qualifies as an inspiring expounder 
of Scripture in the helpful chapters of this book. While his 
spiritually therapeutic ministry is to all broken lives and his 
efforts to seek and to save that which is lost is directed to all 
whom Satan has bound, his sermons demonstrate the emanci- 
pating power of truth. Frustrated intellectuals find in Dr. 
Bonnell the light to lead them to Christ, the light of the world. 

Characteristic of the times are books with an editor and 
many distinguished writers of a chapter. One such is entitled, 
Your Life Counts. This book sounds the Christian way for 
youth in today’s world. The editor is Hoover Rupert. Fourteen 
prominent Christian leaders of the Methodist Church, like E. 
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Stanley Jones, contribute a chapter. All who have any respon- 
sibility for Christian leadership among young people will find 
these chapters illumined with dynamic Christian ideas and 
ideals and enforced with striking illustrations from life and 
literature. 


Another book with an editor and a variety of able writers 
is Oricntation in Religious Education. Philip Henry Lotz is 
the editor and some forty-six specialists in some field of re- 
ligious education are contributors of a chapter each. It is a 
big book and an immense achievement. One look at the table 
of contents shows why multiple authorship was necessary and 
why every person who has to do with religious education will 
want to own this fine book. 

While ministers must read in many fields, it is always de- 
sirable to be able to secure big comprehensive books covering 
a whole field if possible. But in the field of religious education, 
any great book, such as we have already mentioned, is naturally 
forced to obey the law of condensation. Particular books on 
special parts of a field must be read to qualify those who work 
in that part of a field. Here are two new books in religious 
education. Irene Smith Caldwell is author of Teaching That 
Makes a Difference. Gertrude Little has written a book on 
Understanding Our Pupils. Pastors will do their teachers a 
good turn by recommending these books. Better still, pastors 
should encourage consistories to buy books like this for their 
teachers. Where teachers render voluntary service year after 
year, every church should gladly assume responsibility to fur- 
nish their teachers means of growing knowledge and sources 
of fresh inspiration. The church provides quarterlies and Sun- 
day School leaflets. A pastor can be of immeasurable service 
by influencing church officials to provide means of religious 
education for her teachers in the form of some of the latest 
pertinent books. 

When talking to ministers about books, it is always taken 
for granted that major atterition should be given to books cal- 
culated to give the preacher experiences of the power of the 
Word of God and to keep his salvation up to date. Books 
expository of Scripture are basic to a preacher’s understanding 
and development. Thus it is that through the years, he will 
add to his commentaries, to books on the parables or miracles 
of Jesus, and such like. Hillyer H. Straton is the author of a 


new book bearing the title, Preaching the Miracles of Jesus. 
The author’s purpose is to present the meaning of Christ's 
miracles and their sermon values for today. We have already 
experienced the profit of reading a book like this, as have stu- 
dents to whom we have recommended it. 


We have before us three books of sermons not yet mentioned. 
David A. MacLennan, now professor in Yale Divinity School, 
has a volume of sermons bearing the title, No Coward Soul. 
Ernest Fremont Tittle, author of A Mighty Fortress, is no 
longer with us, but his book of sermons, like that of MacLennan 
has points of singular strength and value. Clovis G. Chappell 
has a new volume of sermons entitled, When the Church Was 
Young. These sermons are based on the book of Acts and we 
are told that in the book of Acts lies the solution of the 
problems our churches face today. Ministers must pray and 
study and live to continue redemptive and to have a realized 
salvation. Thus fortified they will develop an extra eye for the 
good in books and do with other parts what we do with the 
bones while eating a chicken dinner. To appropriate and assimi- 
late the best in books, to put that through the redemptive in- 
cubator of a realized salvation and preach it like a witness with 
a testimony is to rate worthy of the great succession of Pente- 
costal preachers who cannot but speak the things which they 
have seen and heard. What is preached becomes absorbing in 
the measure that it has been absorbed. 


Daniel A. Poling has written a book for which we are un- 
usually grateful. It bears the title, Faith Is Power for You. 
It really tells Dr. Poling’s experience of God in prayer in times 
of special crisis such as the death of his Chaplain son. Dr. 
Poling has seen the goodness of God in the land of the living 
and he lets the reader in on it. The whole book is written in 
the spirit of a witness and in an atmosphere of testimony. To 
tread this book is to become convinced of the great deprivation 
it would have been if Dr. Poling had not written it. We have 
read every word of it and find ourselves turning to it again 
and again. The reader enters a world of moving spiritual 
reality. When the joy of the Lord becomes a man’s strength, 
he has something not only worth having but worth sharing 
and those who share get something to share also. 


—SIMON BLOCKER 
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